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EMPLOYER - EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN SWEDEN* 


In Sweden, as in Great Britain, the majority 
of workers andemployers are organized on anational 
basis. Agreements between employers’ asso- 
ciations and the unions are entirely voluntary. 
As in Great Britain, they are collective in the 
sense that the agreements are generally concluded, 
pot between a single employer and a union, but 
rather between a group or association of employers 
ada group or association of unions on an 
industry-wide basis. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Organization of workers in Sweden into national 
labor unions may be traced back to 1888, when a 
guall federation of unions in the metal industry 
mas established on a national basis. Te years 
Jater the National Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions was formed to unite the interests of 
all the workers in all trades and industries. In 
June 1938, the Confederation had a membership 
of about 850,000 workers organized into 42 trade 
tion federations, with 7,135 local unions. 

Originally many of the unions in the Confeder- 
ation were organized on a craft basis. In recent 
years, however, the tendency has been for all 
the workers engaged in a particular industry to 
mnite in one single industrial union. The 


tonfederation has repeatedly expressed itself in 


favor of industrial unionism, 
this form of organization permits the workers to 
Present a more united front in conferences with 
xployers also organized on an industrial basis. 


largely because 


* Summary of a report by 


On Great Britain and Sweden. The report 


Many craft unions, however, continue to exist, 
particularly in the building, printing, and other 
trades. These unions retain their craft structure 
but frequently negotiate with employers as a 
group of federations. 


The extent of organization in the different 


occupations in Sweden varies considerably. 
Approximately 90 percent of the 750,000 workers 
engaged in industry and handicraft belong to unions. 
Somewhat smaller percentages of organized workers 
are to be found among the 200,000 in commerce 
and communication, the 70,000 in public service 
and independent trades, and the 300,000 in 


agriculture and subsidiary occupations. 


In addition to the unions which compose the 
Confederation, there are a number of independent 
labor organizations with a combined membership of 
about 150,000 workers. Most important among these 
are the Central Organization of Salaried Employees 
Association, with about 45,000 members; the Central 
Organization of Employees in the Service of 
Communities, with 40,000 members; and the Central 
Organization of Swedish Workers, with about 30,000 
members. These unions often cooperate with the 
Confederation in collective bargaining or in other 
matters of interest to workers. 


ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYERS 


The oldest of the more important employers’ 
associations, the Swedish Engineering Mnployers 
Association, was formed in 1896 primarily for the 


the Commission appointed by the President to study industrial relations 
on Great Britain was summarized in the October Bulletin. 





purpose of protecting the interests of employers 
Bitter 
struggles over the right of workers to organize 
and the question of signing collective agreements 
followed. After a general strike in 1902 the 
Swedish Employers Federation was organized and 
in 1906 it signed an agreement with the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions to respect the right of 
while the workers in turn 
right to 
dismiss 


against the growing power of the unions. 


workers to organize, 
undertook to recognize the employers' 
manage their plants and to engage or 
workers irrespective of union membership. 
At the present time, the Employers Federation 
associations with 5,000 employer 
members giving employment to nearly 400,000 
workers. The majority of the members of the 
Federation come from manufacturing industries. 
There are a number of independent employer organ- 
shipping, 


consists of 37 


izations in agriculture, forestry, 
altogether employing 


These independent 


private railways, etc., 
approximately 50,000 workers. 
organizations of employers often cooperate with 
the Federation through the Advisory Council of 


Swedish Employers. 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
At the end of 1936, there existed in Sweden 


7,044 collective agreements Slightly 
more than 769,000 The provisions of 


covering 


workers. 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN SWEDEN 





AGREEMENTS AFFECTING=— 


IN FORCE 





EMPLOYERS WORKERS 





1,971 
1,448 
2,278 
2,455 
4,422 
5,635 
6,720 
7,044 


11,241 

8,300 
12,771 
13,610 
20,185 
22,782 
27,188 
28,189 


255,950 
233,020 
437,587 
451,592 
580,931 
596,563 
719,433 
769,172 











* Data are for December 31 of each year. 











these agreemnts were applicable to the unorgm 
as well as to the organized workers in al) 
plants covered. Since 1928, agreements in 
have been legally enforceable in the Labor 
and in this respect the process of collect; 
bargaining in Sweden is different from th 
Great Britain. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The entire process of collective bargainiy 
in Sweden is voluntary and both 
employers prefer it to any kind of compulsim, 
the part of the Government or even to arbitratiy, 
With the exception of the cases 
interpretation of agreements which are subjy 
to a final decision by the Labor Court, the rig 
of workers to strike and the right of employ 
to declare a lockout are fully retained. 


workers aj 


arising fr 


Strikes or lockouts still occur in Shee 
but they are generally settled by the methoi# 
persuasion rather than by means of force. } 
representatives of both workers and _ employ 
rely upon factual consideration and upon uné 
standing of the problems involved as the my 
effective method of settling the 


leading to strikes or lockouts. 


Both workers' and employers’ organizatim 
are equipped to carry on vigorous disputes if ¥ 
occasion arises. On the workers' in adi 
tion to the funds of each national 
Confederation has accumulated a reserve fini 
approximately $30,000,000 to be used in benellj 


payments to its members in caseof strike or lock 


side, 


union, ¢ 


The Employers Federation has a reserve ft 
of approximately $6,250,000 in addition t 
guaranty fund of approximately $16,250,000. 
employer member of the Federation is individul 
responsible for the guaranty fund up to the an 
of not less than $50 per adult male worker employ 
by him. If an employer engages in a strike 
lockout approved by the Federation, he is entill 


to benefit payments. The Federation has the 


to order a lockout andevery member of the indsi® 


affected is bound to obey the order or forl# 
his rights in the Federation. 
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sweden has no laws regarding picketing and 
e conduct of pickets is merely subject to the 
wneral police regulations with respect to the 
beeping of peace. The fact that both parties 
involved in a strike or lockout are conscious that 
sooner or later they will resume negotiations for 
peace for the purpose of establishing collective 
relations is an important factor in the policies 
pursued and the methods used in the course of 












strikes or lockouts. 





GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 






Conciliation. The policy of the Government of 






and to pledge themselves to observe the decisions 
of the arbitrators. 





established in 
and enforcing the provisions included in collec- 






He cannot, however, compel 


them to arbitrate, nor can he himself act 
as arbitrator. 
The Government has on several occasions 


experimented with compulsory arbitration but these 
attempts were abandoned in favor of the procedure 
of voluntary conciliation. 


The Labor Court in Sweden was 
1928 for the purpose of settling 


Labor Court. 


No strike or lockout is permitted 
in cases of misunderstand- 


tive agreements. 















































Sweden has always been 

directed toward peaceful .° ing over the interpreta- 
negotiations and the GROWTH OF UNION MEMBERSHIP IN SWEDEN tion of existing agreemmts. 
voluntary establishment 1900-1937 All disputes as to the 
of collective agreements. YEAR TOTAL MEMBERSHIP validity or correct inter- 
The system of placing pretation of an agreement 
Goverment conciliators 1900 or as to whether a par- 
or arbitrators at the 44,100 ticular act constitutes 
disposal of the parties 1913 an infraction of the agree- 
involved in industrial onan ment must be submitted 
disputes dates back to 1920 to the Labor Court. Its 
1906. In order to make — decisions are binding and 
the work of the concil- 1925 are not subject to appeal. 
iators more effective, er It is the duty of the Labor 
they have been granted 1930 Court to settle its cases 
the power to summon the — without unnecessary delay 
parties toa labor dispute 1935 and, if possible, after 
for a hearing. Neither — only 1 day in court. In 
party, however, is compelled 1937 the 7 years from 1929 to 
to follow the suggestions oer 1935 inclusive, 1,272 
of the conciliators. [easrrmumeo wim narioma commenenation OF TRADE unions cases were settled in 












A more recent law forbids 
any stoppage of work unless 7 days' 
given to the other party and to the conciliator, 
Stating the reasons for the proposed stoppage. 

It is the duty of each conciliator to follow 
s the conditions of work in his particular district, 
to lend his assistance in the settlement of trade 
disputes, and to assist workers and members to 
conclude agreements likely to establish good 
;Telations in industry and to prevent strikes and 
| lockouts. If unsuccessful in bringing about an 
agreement between the parties themselves, a 
Concilietor may urge them to accept arbitration 





notice is 
























this manner by the Court. 

The Labor Court is composed of a president 
and six members appointed by the Crown. The 
president and two members are selected from the 
public, not directly representing the interests of 
workers or employers. The president and one pub- 
lic member must be trained in law and experienced 
in judicial procedure and the other member must 
be well-versed on labor conditions and industrial 


Of the four remaining members, two 


relations. 
are appointed on recommendation of the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions and two on the recommenda- 


tion of the Employers Federation. 





THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION" 


Boris STERN 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Often called "The Mother of the American Trade- 
Union Movement", the International Typographical 
Union has been in existence for 86years as one of 
the outstanding labor organizations in the United 
States. It was organized in 1852, when delegates 
from 14 cities of the United States assembled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and formed a permanent organiza- 
under the name of National 


tion Typographical 


Union. The Canadian organizations of printers 
admitted to the union in 1869, 


present name International Typographical 


were when the 
Union 
was adopted. At that time the union consisted of 
120 local or subordinate organizations, with a 
total membership of 7,563. At the present time, 
the International Typographical Union 


846 locals, with approximately 81,000 members. 


comprises 


Local organizations among printers can be 


traced as far back as 1776, when printers in 
New York conducted a strike and won an increase 
They did not, 
at that time. 
ment known in the printing industry started in 
1795 with the formation of The Typographical 
Society of New York. societies were 
subsequently organized in Philadelphia, Boston, 
and in 1836 a national 


in wages. however, form a union 


The earliest definite union move- 


Similar 


and other large cities, 
convention was held to bring about closer rela- 
tions among these local organizations. It was 
until the Cincinnati convention in 
1852 that a national constitution was adopted and 
the National Typographical Union was launched 


on a permanent basis. 


not, however, 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


Almost from its birth the International 


Typographical Union has been called upon to deal 
with grave and complicated problems brought about 


* Based on information supplied by Mr. 


Woodruff Randolph, 


by the rapid development of machinery in t 


printing trades. Instead of condemning or fightiy 
the machines, the International Typographical Unig 
very early in its history adopted the policy 
accepting them as an indication of progress ; 
the industry and of concentrating on obtaining fo 
its members a fair share of the benefits resy}t. 


ing from their use. 


The policy of the International Typographica 
Union with regard to the pressmen may serve t 
illustrate some of the difficulties 


union had to overcome as a result of the develop 


which the 


ment of machinery in the printing industry. the 
the union was first formed there was no sepan- 
the printing trade. With the 


pressmen were 


tion of crafts in 
development of power presses, 
admitted to membership, provided they were als 


practical printers. In 1873 pressmen in the 
printing trades were permitted to organize press 
charters were 


men's unions and issued by the 


International Typographical Union. Twelve years 
later the of the 


Typographical Union was amended to provide separate 


constitution International 
locals for pressmen and to deal with their probleas 
under the supervision of the second vice president, 
elected from among them. The pressmen began ti 
secede from the Typographical 
1890. In July 1895, an 


whereby they formed an 


Union as early & 


agreement was reache 


international union 


their own. The same agreement permitted th 


bookbinders to form a separate international union. 


A similar policy of organization was als 


applied to the electrotypers, stereotypers, ad 


photoengravers. After a series of other adjust 


ments, in order to give the stereotypers av 


electrotypers more autonomy to deal with their 


particular craft problems, the International 


Typographical Union decided by a referendum vote 


Secretary-Treasurer of the International 


Typographical Union, and on published reports of the union. 
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in 1901 to give this group the right to withdraw 
fron the union and establish an independent organ- 
jzation of their own. The photoengravers formec 
their own international in 1903. 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
and the 
and Electrotypers' 


In this manner 


the International Photoengravers' Union, 


International Stereotypers' 
Union came into being. 


The cooperation of the Intemational Typograph- 
ical Union with these new organizations resulted 
in the formation of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association to control the use of 
the union label as the common property of all and 
the insignia of a thoroughly union product. This 
label is the allied printing trades union label. 


The International Typographical Union has not 
only survived the branching out of the different 
trades into separate unions, but has grown both 
in membership and prestige and succeeded, together 
in maintaining order and 


with the new unions, 


peace in the entire field of printing. 
HOURS OF WORK 


Pressed by the rapid development of labor- 
saving devices and labor-displacing machinery, 


hours of union printers were reduced to 10 and 
in 1898 to 9. 

The agreement for the 9-hour day was obtained 
without a stoppage of work, but the 8-hour day, 


which became effective on January 1, 


1906, 


involved the union in a protracted Nation-wide 


strike. 


time or another involved in the strike, 
the International Union in 
strike benefits of more than $2,867,000. 


total 


unions spent much more. 
the struggle for the 44-hour week, 
in 1922. 


expense to 


More than 10,000 members were at one 


at a 


Local 
Even more bitter was 
which began 


The strike lasted for several years, 
at a total cost to the union of over $16,000,000. 


INCREASED SPAN OF LIFE 


Simultaneously with the drive for shorter hours 


of work, 


the International Typographical 


Union 


inaugurated a campaign for more healthful working 


conditions in the industry. 


Half a century ago 


the typical printing shop was small and dirty and 


the workers were exposed to all kinds of disease 


germs. 


Poor ventilation and poor light, together 


with lead poisoning and dust, were largely respon- 
sible for the short span of life of printers in 
those days. The 





the organized printers 
have constantly advocated 


reductions in the hours, 


I. T. U. MEMBERSHIP AND ANNUAL EARNINGS 





to maintain the necessary 
balance between the ability 
of the industry to produce 


FISCAL YEAR 


AVERAGE 
MEMBERSH iP 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 





and the opportunity of the 
workers to consume. As 
early as 1866 their conven- 
tion in Philadelphia had 
before it a resolution to 
the effect that 8 hours 
Should constitute a day's 
wrk. With the prevailing 
hours of work averaging 12 
on regular 
busy days, this 
tion at that 
indeed revolutionary. In 


the early 90's the working 


and more on 
sugges— 
time was 








47,800 
59,600 
70,900 
70,400 
77,500 
74,100 
73,100 
73,600 
73,400 
74,800 
78,900 





$ 953 
1,026 
1,615 
2,172 
2,373 
1,661 
1,594 
1.739 
1,844 
1,954 
1,966 


fhe fypographical Journal, August 1938 








mortality table of the union 


membership in 1896 indicates 
that 414 total 
of 813 deaths resulted from 
diseases, 


out of a 


respiratory 
largely tuberculosis. The 
average age at death in 
that 


largest number of 


year was 40 and the 
deaths 
occurred at the age of 26. 


Tne reduction in the 
hours of work and the 
Sanitary conditions now 
prevailing in the workplaces 
have brought about a con- 
Siderable increase in the 
span of life of union 
printers. In 1938 the average 
age at death of the member- 


ship of the International 








than 
of deaths during 
Out of a 
deaths during the fiscal 
1938, 174 

This was 14 percent of the 


Typographical Union was slightly less 


63 years. The largest number 
the year occurred at the age of 69. 
total of 1,260 
June 1937 to 

respiratory diseases. 
total, compared with more than 50 percent in 1892. 
1892-1938 the average age of 


printers at death was-- 


year, 


June were caused by 


Over the period 


53.2 in 1920 
57.7 in 1925 
59.2 in 1930 
62.3 in 1935 
62.9 in 1938 


41.0 in 1892 
41.3 in 1900 
45.3 in 1905 
46.1 in 1910 
50.8 in 1915 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Throughout the entire history of its existence, 
the International Typographical Union has followed 
the principles of collective bargaining which were 
formulated at the second convention at Pittsburgh 
in 1853. 
tion read: 


One resolution adopted at that conven- 


"The International Typographical Union holds 
it to be one of the fundamental principles of the 
printing fraternity that the workingman has the 
moral and inalienable rightof placing an estimate 


upon the labor of his hands." 


Another resolution adopted at the same convention 
defines the attitude of the union toward strikes: 


"Resolved, That the Intemational Typographical 
Union regards as injudicious a frequent resort to 
strikes on the part of journeymen on any misunder- 
standing occurring between them and their employer, 
believing that in most cases all such differences 
can be settled satisfactorily by other and more 
and that the strike should be 
resorted to only when all such means fail." 


amicable means; 


When a controversy develops between a local 
union and an employer or association of employers 
which may result in a strike or lockout, the local 
union must notify the president of the Intemational 
Union, who is authorized to investigate the cause 
of the disagreement with the view to arranging 


for a settlement. If a settlement is not reached 





by the president, 
International Executive Council. 


the case is referred to 


Permission to take a strike vote by a low 
union is granted only if the request is adopte ) 
a three-fourths vote of the membership presq, 
at themeeting. Strikes not approved by the exeq, 


tive council are declared illegal. 
FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


Union Printers Home. 
Union has pioneered, 


The International Typ. 
graphical and has perhay 
gone further than any other labor organizatia, 
in providing social or fraternal benefits for its 
It is particularly proud of its Unig 
which was established in 189, 
Located at Colorado Springs, Colo., it is surround 


membership. 
Printers Home, 
by a farm of more than 240 acres, which have beg 
transformed from the original barren waste to; 
most beautiful and productive tract of land. 


The facilities of the home have been extende 
from time to time until now it can take care ¢ 
more than 400 residents, instead of 75as original); 
planned. A hospital annex was erected soon after 
the first building was completed, and in 19 
the library addition was constructed. Since the 
hardly a year has passed without an addition or 
effective improvement in the facilities of the 
the last 


torium building completed in 1936. 


home, being the new hospital and san:- 


With the exception of 
all the funds spent 
and extending the facilities of the Union Printer 


the original $10, 
endowment, in maintainin 
Home have been supplied by the membership. 
date the total cost of the home has amounted t 
more than 8 1/4 million dollars. This pride o 
printerdom is sustained by a steady revenue, ani 
its perpetuity 
plan of its 


is assured on the basis of tle 
bounty 
shall be give 


founders -- "Its shall & 


unpurchasable, its charity 


without price." 


Mortuary Benefits. The International Typogr@ 
ical Union began in 1892 the payment of a burial 
benefit of $50 to the family of a deceased member 


in good standing. In 1912, a more comprehensive 
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Union Printers Home at Colorado Springs 


in operation. Under 


from $75 


death-benefit plan was put 


this plan the death benefits range 


for continuous membership of 1 year or iess to 
$500 for continuous membership of 15 years or 
nore. Since the adoption of this plan, more than 
paid out to the 


104 million dollars has_ been 


beneficiaries of the 25,059 members of the union 


who have died. During the fiscal year 1938, 
1,260 members of the union died and their 
beneficiaries received from the union a _ total 


of $550,666, or an average of $437 per member. 

Pension Plan. The old-age pension program of 
the International Typographical Union was adopted 
in 1908. More than $26,800,000 has been paid out 
to men and women who had grown old in the printing 
industry andwho couldno longer support themselves. 
fiscal 1938, 5,557 


At the close of the year of 


members of the union were on the pension roll, 


receiving $8 a week from the International Union. 
FINANCIAL STATUS 

The International Typographical Union is -not 

incorporated. It publishes each year a complete 

and detailed account of its income and expenditures. 

The income from the 


70-cent per capita dues and 


the 2-percent the earnings of its 


108901 O—38——2 


assessment on 


funds of 


members is allocated to the different 
the union in accordance with constitutional provi- 


sions, and reports are made for the individual 


funds separately. 


Monthly statements of the financial and 


economic activities of the International, as 


well as other subjects of interest to the member- 


ship, are published in The Typographical Journal, 


established in 1889 as the official publication of 


the International Typographical Union. 


The funds for the Union Printers Home are 


derived from a 40-cent monthly per capita tax 


which is a part of the 70-cent membership dues. 


The money thus collected is transferred each 


month to the home fund and cannot be used for any 


other purposes. The income for old-age benefits 


and for the mortuary fund are derived from the 


2-percent assessment on the earnings of the 


membership of the union. Seven-eighths of this 


assessment is set aside for the old-age benefit 


remaining one-eighth is placed 


fund. The 1938 


program and the 


at the disposal of the mortuary 


annual report shows an approximate surplus in 


all the union funds of nearly $5,284,000. Of 


this amount more than $2,000,000 constitutes an 


unexpended balance in the pension fund and over 


$2,500,000 in the death-benefit fund. 











Union WAGES AND HouRS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, JUNE 1938 


About 57 percent of the workers in the building 
union agreements had higher 
1938, 
Rates of pay for the other skilled 


trades covered by 


hourly rates of than on 
May 15, 1937. 


and unskilled union workers in the building industry 


pay on June 1, 


remained virtually unchanged. Widespread increases 
in rates of pay, most of which occurred from June 
to September 1937, 


in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of hourly 


resulted in a 9-percent rise 


union rates for building-trades workers and brought 
the index to its highest point on record. At 


the same time hours of work declined nearly 2 


percent to an average of 38.5 hours per week—- 
the lowest recorded. 
work for the 


Union wage rates and hours of 


various skilled crafts and helpers and laborers 
in the building trades are surveyed each year by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This year's survey, 
1938, 
covered approximately 440,000 building—trades workers 
in72cities scattered throughout the United States. 


For all 


based upon agreements in effect on June 1, 


union journeymen combined the union 


hourly rate on June 1, 1938, 


fitters, 15 percent of the engineers, 13 percep; 
of the plumbers and gas fitters, and betwee; 
and 10 percent of the lathers, sheet-metal workers, 
and structural-iron workers had rates of $2.4 


or more per hour. 


A relatively small number (less than 2 percent 
of all the skilled building-trades workers include 
in the study were covered by agreements providin 
seale of 


for a wage less than $1.00 an_ hour, 


Glaziers, machinists, composition roofers, aj 
stonecutters reported about 5 percent of their 


members working for less than $1.00 an hour. 


The highest city-wide average hourly rate of 
pay forall skilled building-trades workers ($1.74 


was found in the agreements of union journeyne 


in New York City. Other cities in which th 
average union rate for all journeymen combined 
exceeded $1.50 per hour were Newark, N.J. ($1.69), 
Chicago ($1.654), Washington, D. C. ($1.59), 


Pittsburgh ($1.54), and St. Louis ($1.534). Th 


lowest union rate for all skilled building-trades 





averaged $1.46:. Wide 


variations ranging from 55 
cents per hour for union 


painters in Charleston, S.C., 


UNION WAGE- RATES AND HOURS | 
IN BUILDING TRADES, 1907-1938 
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to $2.50 per hour for bucket- 120 
hoist operators in New York — 


City, were revealed in the 
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agreements surveyed. Six- 
teen trades reported scales 


of $1.50 or more a0 


for over 
half of their membership, and 
four crafts -- bricklayers, 60 
lathers, marble setters, and 
plasterers -- had agreements 


40 
scales of 


calling for wage 
$1.60 or more per hour for 
a majority of their members. 20 
Twenty-eight percent of the 


plasterers, 21 percent of 
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yorkers combined was reported 
in York, Pa. It averaged UNION WAGE RATES IN SELECTED BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN 72 CITIES, JUNE 1938 
1 cents per hour. In two 
862 cents f 4 Average hourly rate in cities with a population of-- 
other cities -- Charleston, ie 
0 TRADE OVER 500, 000 250,000 100 ,000 4 oC 
s, C., and Little Rock, Ark.-- FA ras Ds. #2 
re 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 500,000 | 250, 00¢ 100, 
the hourly rate averaged 
less than $1.00. All building trades : $1.50 $1.31 $1.214 |$1.124 | $1.06¢ 
é Ss : io 
Wage rates of union Journeymen . 1.59 1.40 1.364 | 1.23 1.15% 
journeymen in cities of a Bricklayers es 1.76% 1.57% 1.55 1.47 1.37 
comparable size generally Carpenters 1.544 1.35 1.31 1. 16% 1.084 
: : J i 5 5 ° - 563 ed - 33% - 28 2¢ 
averaged higher in the North Cement finishers . 1. 564 1.38 1.334 1.2 1 4 
p ifi c Flectricians, inside wiremen 1.68 1.47 1.44 1.2 1.09 
é 1e acific oast % : 
and on the : Elevator constructors .. . 1.61 1.51 1.50 1.298 1.228 
than in the South. For Machinists 1.564 1.314 1.19% 1.26 Fo data 
example, among cities with Painters .....-. + 1.46 1.29% 1.20% | 1.05 97% 
a population range of 100,000 Paperhangers . 1.458 1.32 1.14@ | 1.09 +978 
Plasterers . 1.804 1.62 1.564 1.416 1.34 
to 250,000 the hourly rate 
Plumbers and gas fitters . 1.614 1.474 1.44 1.31 1.214 
for union journeymen in the Roofers, composition . 2 1.45 1.24% 1.21 1.00 1.01 
North averaged about 24 Sheet-metal workers ‘ 1.584 1.344 1.324 1. 254 1.05 
cents higher than for Stonemasons ° 1.646 1.488 1.516 1.484 1.314 
? Structural-iron workers 1.70 1.514 1.59 1.41 1.314 
cities of the same size in 
> ors 79% 7 i de 
the South. Helpers and laborers . -99 844 72% 718 734 
U Building laborers .92 -78 - 644 .68 644 
ace ates 
nion wage rates tor Hod carriers . ; -94% 95 .88 78 70% 
the helper and laborer trades Elevator constructors’ helpers 1.19 1.06% 1.08% 93% 868 
ranged from 40 cents in a Steam fitters’ helpers . 1.294 -8S74 -894 - 694 - 75% 
nmber of southern cities 
to $1.514 per hour for 
plasterers' laborers in New York City. Over half 1937. Among the various trades, slightly more 
(58 percent) of the union helpers and laborers than one-half of all union journeyman granite 
surveyed had hourly rates of pay of 80 cents cutters, painters, and plasterers worked under 
or more and about one-third worked under agree- agreements specifying a 35 or a 30-hour week. 


ments specifying rates of $1.00 or more per hour. 


WEEKLY HOURS 


Seventy percent of the union journeymen 


covered by the Bureau's study worked under agree- 
nents stipulating 40 hoursas the normal workweek. 
Eighteen percent of the journeymen had a 35-hour 
workweek covered by 


about 10 were 


30-hour 


and percent 


union calling for a week. 


the 


agreements 
Nearly three-fourths of skilled union workers 
were covered by an overtime clause specifying pay 
at twice the regular hourly rate for work performed 
in excess of the normal weekly hours of work. 
More building-trades journeymen were covered 
by union workweek of 


15, 


for a 
1938 


agreements calling 


less than 40 hours in June than on May 


About 13 percent of the machinists, 6 percent 
of the sign painters, and 5 percent of the 
elevator constructors reported a 44-hour normal 


week, and a small number of portable and hoisting 


engineers and composition and slate and tile 


roofers had agreements to work 48 hours per week. 
Approximately two-thirds of the union helpers 


and laborers in the building trades worked under 


40-hour week agreements, 22 percent under agree- 


ments providing more than 40 hours, and 13 per- 


cent had less than a 40-hour workweek. Building 


laborers averaged slightly longer hours per week 


than other groups of unskilled workers in the 


building trades. Steam and sprinkler fitters’ 
helpers reported the lowest average workweek, 
with about 40 percent of their members covered 


by union agreements providing for a 30-hour week. 








MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


At its 58th annual 
Houston, Tex., on October 3 to October 13, 


convention assembled in 
1938, 
Federation of 


the American Labor reported an 


increase in its from 
2,860,933 on August 31, 
August 31, 1938. 


reported 


total paid-up membership 
1937, to 3,623,087 on 
This is an increase of 762,154 
1938 


F. of L. was the largest in the history 


members. The 
of the A. 
of the Federation with the exception of 1920 when 
4,078,740 and 
membership was 3,906,528. 


paid-up membership 


its membership was 1921 when the 


The membership of the American Federation of 
Labor is based on the number of workers for which 
it receives dues from its affiliated national and 
international organizations and local and Federal 
unions. International and national unions pay to 
the Federation a tax of 1 cent 
The local and Federal 


the American 


per member per 
unions chartered 
Labor 


month. 
directly by Federation of 


pay 35 cents per member per month. 


The largest 


increases in the membership 


the American Federation of Labor during the 19%. 


38 fiscal 


national and international 


year were 


Teamsters, chauffeurs, etc. 
Hotel and restaurant 
EMPLOYEES. ccccccccccececs 
Machinists. ccccccccccocce 
Hod carriers and common 
LaborerBe cecsccccccccese 
Bakery and confectionery 
workers... 
Retail clerks....ccccsees 


Building service employees 


ee eeeeeeeeeee 


Meat cutters and butchers 


The reported membership 


iated local and “Federal 


192,500 in 1937 to 231,400 


reported in the 


unions: 


1938 PAID—uP 
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309 , 200 
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following 
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98,300 
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of the directly affil- 
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in 1938. 





MEMBERSHIP OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1900-1938 














YEAR MEMBERS IN AFFILIATED UNIONS 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AucusT 1938 


Averaged by States, weekly earnings of factory 
yorkers in from $13.71 to 
$33.61, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


August 1938 ranged 


tics analysis of the weekly pay-roll data 


collected each month. In no State of the Union were 


the average weekly earnings found to be lower 


than the minimum of $11 for a workweek of not 


enterprises and provide employment to a compara- 
tively small number of factory workers. 
Among the important industrial States, the 


highest earnings were reported in 


Michigan, with $30 per week, California, 


average 
with an 
average of $26.35, and New York, with an average 


of $25.51. 
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is merely an average made 





hours provided by the Fair Labor 
1938. It must be emphasized, however, 
figure for each State 
industries that relatively 


up of many reported 


lower weekly earnings and others that reported 
relatively higher earnings. 

The highest average weekly earnings were found 
in the District of Columbia ($33.61) 
($32. 16) . 
Columbia nor 


and Wyoming 
District of 
manufacturing 
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Wyoming have many 
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Sixteen States, which together provided employ- 
ment to nearly one-half ofall the factory workers 
in the United States, 
from $20 to 
Pennsylvania, 


reported weekly earnings 
$25. 
Ohio, and 


ranging Massachusetts, New 


Jersey, Missouri are 
included in this group. 
The lowest average weekly earnings ($13.71) 


were found in the State of Georgia. Three other 


States in the South--Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina— reported 


average weekly 


earnings of less than $15. 











CONSUMER INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSUMER INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES, published by the National Resources Board 
presents for the first time a comprehensive picture of how the national income is dis- 
tributed amoné the various consumer froups in the United States. The survey is based on 
a study of consumer purchases conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor in coopera- 
tion with the Works Progress Administration. The questions and answers appearing below 


are based on data contained in the report. 


I HOW LARGE WAS THE INCOME DISTRIBUTED TO CONSUMERS DURING 1935-36? 

The National Resources Board estimates that nearly $47,680,000,000 was distributed among 29,400, 
families of two or more members, comprising in all 115,966,000 persons. In addition, approximate) 
10,058,000 single persons received $11,580,000,000; and 2,000,000 persons in institutions, hospitals, 
etc., and in the Civilian Conservation Corps and the military and naval forces received $724, 300,0m, 


The total income distributed to all consumers over the year interval was nearly $60,000,000,000. 


II WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME DURING THE PERIOD SURVEYED? 
If the total family income of $47,680,000,000 had been divided equally among the 29,400,000 families 


(including those on relief), each family would have received an annual income of $1,622. 











7 
SHARE OF AGGREGATE FAMILY INCOME RECEIVED | 
BY EACH TENTH OF NATION'S FAMILIES | 
1935-36 | 
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PERCENT PERCENT 
Each figure symbol represents 1 percent of all families or 294,000 families 
Each dollar symbol represents 1 percent of aggregate income of all families or $476,792,380 
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11] WHAT WAS THE ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AMONG FAMILIES? 


The income distribution varied widely. The top tenth of the 29,400,000 families received a total 
incone of $17, 164,000,000, or an average annual income of $5,838 per family. The same number of families 
in the lowest tenth received a combined income of $906,000,000 or $308 per family per year. A large 
number of the families in the lowest tenth received less than the average of $308 per year, while many 
families in the top tenth received a larger income than the average of $5,838. 


If the total income received by all families is divided into 10 equal parts of $4,768,000,000 each, 
it is found that in the highest income brackets one-tenth of the total income was distributed among 
147,000 families, each family averaging about $32,400. In the lowest income brackets, the Same amount 
of income was distributed among 9,261,000 families, each averaging about $515 per year. 


IV HOW WAS THE 1935-36 INCOME DISTRIBUTED AMONG NONRELIEF WAGE-EARNING FAMILIES? 


Nearly 9,460,000 or 37.9 percent of the 24,910,000 nonrelief families were families of wage 
eamers. Out of every 1,000 of these families 105 received an income of less than $500, 282 from $500 
to $1,000, 289 from $1,000 to $1,500, 172 from $1,500 to $2,000, 80 from $2,000 to $2,500, and 72 
received an income of over $2,500. In other words, more than one-third of all the nonrelief wage- 
earning families received an income of less than $1,000 and more than two-thirds of the families 
received less than $1,500. About one out of every seven nonrelief wage-earning families received, 


during the 12-month period 1935-36, an income of $2,000 or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


Approximately 440,000 workers were returned 
to nonagricultural jobs in September according 
to the regular monthly survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Most of the gains in employ- 
ment were recorded in manufacturing industries 
and in retail trade. Wholesale trade, railroads, 
and mines also added considerable numbers of 
workers to their pay rolls during the month. 


MANUFACTUR 


Seventy-three of the 87 manufacturing indus- 
tries covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported gains in employment in September and 69 
reported larger pay rolls. The net result was 
the re-employment of approximately a quarter of 
ajmillion workers and the addition of $7,500,000 
to the weekly wage income of factory workers. 


The most pronounced gains in employment 
occurred in durable-goods manufacturing. Auto- 
‘mobile plants, preparatory to the introduction of 
new models, increased their employment by 33 
percent. More workers were employed in iron and 
steel, electrical machinery, furniture, ship— 
building, lumber, and foundries and machine shops. 


In the nondurable-goods industries large 
seasonal gains in employment were reported in 
canning, cottonseed oil, and beet sugar and 
in the manufacture of confectionery, fertilizers, 
and millinery. There were also substantial addi- 
tions to the working forces in clothing, silk, 
rayon, and cotton textile factories. 


Among the more important industries showing 
decreased employment and pay rolls in September 
were agricultural implements and tin cans, cement, 
ice cream, beverages, woolen and worsted goods, 
and boots and shoes. 

Forty-one States and the District of Columbia 
reported gains in employment in September. The 
increase of 18 percent in Michigan was due 
primarily to the expansion of work in automobiles 
and in retail trade. In Louisiana increased 
manufacturing activity resulted in a 15-percent 


In retail trade about 184,000 additiong) 


wage earners were 


employed and in _ wholesaj: 


trade about 12,800. For the first time sine 


September 1937, metal mines reported an increase 


in employment. 
than 10 percent. 


It amounted to slightly » 


re 


Anthracite mines increase; 


their forces by 12,600, bituminous coal mines |} 


16,100, and Class 


ING INDUSTRIES 


I steam railroads by 22,000. 


increase in employment and in Arizona _ neti 


mining operations were largely responsible for y 


ll-percent rise in the number of persons at wor 


within the State. 


DURABLE=}GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. The gain in employment in 


durable-goods industries in September aggrega 


the 


t 


138,600. All durable-goods groups reported nore 


workers on their pay rolls than in the preced 


month. The largest increase occurred in 


ing 


the 


transportation-equipment industries which reported 


71,500 more workers than in August. The other 


increases were 21,400 in iron and steel, 19, 


in lumber, 11,500 in machinery manufactur 


and nonferrous metals, and 3,600 in stone, cl 


and glass. 
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The level of employment in all durable-goods 


groups this September was, however, considerabl) 


below the corresponding month of last year. 


Nearlj 


1,200,000 fewer workers had jobs in durable-goods 


manufacturing this 


Weekly Pay Rolls. 


September. 


All durable-goods groups 0! 


industries reported higher weekly wage payments 
in September. The rise of $4,646,000 in 
weekly pay rolls included increases of-- 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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SEPTEMBER 1938, AUGUST 1938, and SEPTEMBER 1937 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
SEP. EMBER AUGUST SEP TEMBER SEPTEMBER AUGUST SEP TEMBER 
INDUSTRY 1938" 19388 1937 1938* 19388 1937 
All industries 7,013,900 |6,764,900/8,602,400 /$153,205,000 morn $198,133.000 
jurable-goods groups: 2,900,700 |2, 762, 100| 4,094,700 68, 486,000 63,840,000| 105,998,000 
Iron and steel. . . 729,900 708 ,500|1,036,000 17,518,000 16,603,000 29,239,000 
Machinery 756,200 744,700/1,155,600 18,683,000 18,135,000 31,813,000 
Transportation equipment 358,900 287,400 599,000 10,759,000 8,590,000 17,593,000 
Nonferrous metals 218,500 207,000 279,600 5.322 ,000 4,862,000 7,238,000 
Lumber . 601,400 582,300 731,600 11,055,000 10,634,000 13,288,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 235,800 232,200 292,900 5.14%9,000 5,016,000 6,827,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: | 4,113,200 |4,002,800|4,507,700 84,719,000 81,884,000 92,135,000 
Textiles . 1,593,600 /|1,54%9,600/1,750,000 26,544,000 25,341,000 28,540,000 
Leather 297,900 299,600 312,800 5,149,000 5,372,000 5,219,000 
Foods 952,600 918,700/1,010,700 20,714,000 19,888,000 21,696,000 
Tobacco « «+ e+ es ee 92,600 89,000 92,300 1,362,000 1,313,000 1,362,000 
Paper and printing. . 553,900 545,400 600,700 14,999,000 18,568,000 16,173,000 
Chemicals 374,200 358,300 432,700 9,854,000 9,688.000 11,317,000 
Rubber... . 101,500 97,400 130,900 2,656,000 2,410,000 3,385,000 
Unclassified . 146,900 144,800 177,600 3,441,000 3,304,000 4,943,000 











The weekly wage income of workers employed in 


durabl e-goods 


approximately $37,500,000 smaller 


1937. 


manufacturing 


The largest declines in 


this September was 
than in September 


weekly pay rolls 


compared with September a year ago were $13,130,000 


in machinery manufacturing, 
and $6,834,000 in 


iron and steel, 


tion equipment. 


$11 


»721,000 in 


transporta- 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. With the exception of leather In the remaining nondurable-goods groups 
manufacturing all nondurable-goods groups of industries the reductions in employment over the 
industries added workers to their pay rolls year interval ranged from 14,900 in leather, 
between the middle of August and the middle of to slightly more than 58,000 in foodstuffs 
September. For all groups combined the increase and chemicals. 
in employment was 110,400. The largest gains Weekly Pay Rolls. Workers engaged in the 
were reported in textiles (44,000) and in foodstuffs manufacture of nondurable goods in September 


(33,900). Employment 


advanced by 


15,900 in 


chemicals, 


rubber, 


8,500 
3,600 


in tobacco, 


and 


unclassified group of industries. 


Over the 12-month 


interval, 


September 


in paper and printing, 4,100 in 
2,100 in 








the 


1937 


to September 1938, employment in the nondurable- 
goods groups of industries declined by 394,500. 
Except for a slight increase in the number of wage 
all 


had fewer 


earners with jobs in tobacco factories, 


nondurable-goods groups of industries 


workers on their rolls this September. 


Textile manufacturing had 156,400 


pay 
fewer workers. 


received a total weekly wage income approximately 








$2,840,000 larger than in August. This rise in Compared with September a year ago factor 











































factory pay rolls was the result of increases of workers in nondurable-goods industries earng 
$1,203,000 in textile manufacturing, $826,000 in $7,416,000 per week less this September, 1 
foodstuffs, $431,000 in paper and printing, Over the 12-month period weekly pay rolls turir 
$246,000 in rubber, $168,000 in chemicals, $49,000 declined by $1,966,000 in textile manufacturing, longé 
in tobacco, and $137,000 in the unclassified $1,174,000 in paper and printing, and $1,463.04 short 
industries. Weekly pay rolls to wage earners in chemicals. The total weekly wage income of of 65 
employed in leather manufacturing were $223,000 workers in tobacco factories was about the sae as il 
smaller than in August. as in September a year ago. inate 
per ¥ 
© lowe! 
—— 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES = 
For every 1,000 factory wage earners. with Similarly, for every $1,000 distributed 
jobs during the 3 years 1923-25, manufacturing wages during the base period 1923-25, factories 
industries employed on the average 889 workers in paid out in wages an average of $807 in September, 
September, as against 857 in the preceding month $768 in August, and $1,044 in September of last — 
and 1,090 in September 1937. This is the meaning year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics week) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory pay-roll index for manufacturing industries n 
employment, which was revised on the basis of stood at 80.7 in September, compared with 76.8 a 
the Census of Manufactures for 1935. This index in the preceding month, 104.4 in September Cor 
was 88.9 in September, 85.7 in August, and 109 year ago, and 100 as the average for the Fli 
in September 1937. years 1923-25. Ie 
Me, 
Be 
EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS Su 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES = 
index Numbers I923°-25=100 index Numbers 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


manufac- 
Slightly 
Slightly 
earnings 


The average workweek of 37 hours in 
turing industries in September 
longer than in the preceding month but 


was 
shorter than in September 1937. Hourly 
of 63 cents in September averaged about the same 
as in August. Average weekly earnings of approx- 
imately $23.30 in September were about 40 cents 
per week higher than in August but $1.20 per week 
lower than in September of last year. 


IN MANUFACTURING 


Weekly earnings: 


$33.80 


25. 25 


25.00 


20.90 


19.75 
Average weekly hours of work and 


weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable- 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


automobiles 


INDUSTRIES 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 


foundries and machine shops 


sawmills 


brick manufacturing 


hourly 


goods industries in September 1938 were-- 
























































< HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING FOOD PRODUCTS 

HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
SEP TEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE TEMBE INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INDUSTRY 1938 | august 1938 | sept. 1937 | 1938 |auGusT 1938 | sePT. 1937] 1938 | augusT 1938 | SEPT. 1937 

TO To To TO TO TO 
SEPT. 1938° | SEPT. 1938 SPT. 1938 | SEPT. 1988 SEPT. 1938 | SEPT. 1038 
Percent Percent | Cents | Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Baking . ». + + « « 43.0 + 3.0 - 0.7 | 61.0] = 1.1 To change | $25.85 + 2.0 - 0.7 
Beverages ..+ + + «| 39.0 - 4.2 - 2.7 | 85.5 | + 0.2 + 2.8 33.10 - 4.0 - 0.4 
Canning and preserving | 38.5 + 9.1 + 0.6 | 42.5] - 0.9 - 2.8 15.85 + 7.9 - 2.8 
Confectionery .. « « 42.0 +13.4 + 2.3 | 46.0] - 5.9 - 1.6 19.20 + 6.7 + 1.4 
Flour «© «© *«e«e-eee 46.0 + 3.2 + 0.7 | 60.0 + 1.0 + 0.8 27.70 + 4.1 + 1.8 
Ice cream . . +e « 46.0 - 5.2 - 1.0 | 60.5 | + 1.8 + 2.1 28.20 - 2.6 + 3.1 
Meat packing. ... . | 42.0 + 3.1 + 2.3] 68.5] - 0.6 - 0.4 | 28.65] + 2.3 + 1.5 
Beet sugar . . « « « « 41.5 +14.1 - 6.1 61.5 |}, - 4.5 + 1.9 25.00 + 7.2 - 2.9 
Sugar refining, cane. | 40.5 + 3.7 + 8.1 |61.0 |] -+ 0.7 - 4.8 24.60 + 2.9 + 7.9 











In the five selected durablegoods industries 
of 


hourly and weekly earnings in September 1938 were—- 


the average weekly hours work and average 


Weekly hours: 


40.5 
38.0 
36.0 
35.0 
30.0 


in sawmills 


in brick manufacturing 
in automobiles 
in foundries and machine shops 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


93.5 in 
84.0 in 
71.0 in 
52.5 in 
51.5 in 


automobiles 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 

brick manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 


42.0 
39.0 
36.0 
35.5 
33.0 


in 
in 
in 
in 


in 


paper and pulp 


petroleum refining 
tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


Weekly earnings: 


paper and pulp 


petroleum refining 
tires and inner tubes 


$34.60 in petroleum refining 


31.25 in tires and inner tubes 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


28.65 in slaughtering and meat packing 


23.90 in paper and pulp 


13.80 in cotton-goods manufacturing 














Five of the ten selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods industries reported a longer average workweek 


this September than in September a year ago. 


largest 


increases 


in 


The 


the average weekly working 


time were recorded in tires and tubes (7.8 percent) 


and 


in automobile plants (6.3 percent). 


Smaller 


increases were reported incotton goods, slaughter- 


ing and meat packing, and paper and pulp. 


Average 
were slightly 
month of 
machine shops, 


seven remaining 


higher than 
1937 in 
and petroleum refining. 


selected 


automobiles, 


hourly earnings in September 


industries 


1938 
in the corresponding 


foundries an 


In the 


factory 


workers earned on the average less per hour tha 


in September 1937. 


The largest decline (8.7 per. 


cent) occurred in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


RETAIL TRADE 
Employment....... 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll.. 
hours..+«- 
Hourly earnings.. 


Weekly 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment......- 
Weekly pay roll.. 
Weekly hours..... 

Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings.. 

METAL MINING 
Employment....+.- 
Weekly pay roll.. 

Weekly hours..... 

Hourly earnings.. 

Weekly earnings... 

BITUMINOUS COAL 
Enployment....++- 
Weekly pay roll.. 
Weekly hours..... 

Hourly earnings.. 


Weekly earnings... 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Employment...ees. 
Weekly 
Weekly hours..... 
Hourly earnings.. 


Weekly earnings.. 


earnings... 


. 


pay roll... 


SEPTEMBER 
1938" 


3, 331,700 
$63,985,000 
42.5 

$0.53 


$20.80 


1,418,800 
$42,952,000 
42.0 

$0.70 
$29.20 


61,400 
$1,531,000 
40.0 

$0. 66 


$26.60 


383,000 
$7,948,000 
26.0 

$0.89 
$23.00 


400,900 
$13,390,000 
39.0 

$0.81 
$31.05 





INCREASE OR DECREASE 
AUGUST 1978 SEPT. 1937 
sept. 1938 sept. 1938 
Percent | Percent 
+ 6.3 - 6.3 
+ 4.4 - 6.3 
- 0.9 - O.€ 
- 1.4 + 1.5 
- 1.8 Wo change 
+ 0.9 - 5.0 
+ 0.6 - 5.2 
- 0.6 - 1.6 
+ 0.2 + 0.58 
- 0.2 - 0.2 
+ 8.6 -33.6 
+ 7.0 -43.2 
- 1.1 - 8.5 
- 0.4 - 6.2 
- 1.5 -14.5 
+ 4.2 -16.1 
+11.9 -20.9 
+ 9.7 - 6.2 
- 0.4 - 0.8 
+ 7.4 - 5.8 
+ 0.1 - 6.2 
+ 1.4 + 0.3 
+ 02 + 1.6 
+ 0.2 + 4.3 
+ 1.3 + 6.9 





HOTELS 
Employment....+++- 
Weekly pay roll... 

Weekly hours.....-. 

Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... 

POWER and LIGHT 
Employment..... eee 
Weekly pay roll... 

Weekly hours...... 

Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... 

ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...-seee- 
Weekly pay roll... 

Weekly hours.....«. 

Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... 

LAUNDRIES 
Employment...+++.- 
Weekly pay roll... 

Weekly hours...... 

Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... 

DYEING & CLEANING 
Enmployment.....+.+. 
Weekly pay roll... 

Weekly hours...... 

Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


* Preliminary 


18 


SEPTEMBER 


267 , 900 
$3,908,000 
46.5 
$0.31 


$14.60 


296,000 
$9, 354,000 
39.5 

$0.84 
$33.30 


185, 800 
$5, 867,000 
43.5 

$0.71 
$31.55 


22,300 
$3,543,000 
42.0 

$0.41 
$17.10 


63, 100 
$1, 180,000 
43.5 

$0.48 
$20.85 


INCREASE OR DECREAS 





AUGUST 1938 
TO 
SEPT. 1938 
Percent 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.8 
- 1.3 
+ 1.4 
+ 0.1 


- 1.5 


+ 0.2 


- 1.1 
- 0.3 


- 1.4 


- 1.1 


- 2.0 


“* 


+ 2.6 
+10.0 
+ 4.2 
+ 2.5 
+ 7.3 


PT, or 
tr 
. os 
SEPT, 1 


Percent 


- 4.1 
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BUSINESS AND EcoNoMIC CONDITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The cash income of farmers from 


sale of farm September was 


the products in 


estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
$737,000,000. This compares with $614,000,000 for 
the preceding month and $816 ,000,000 for September 
19397. Income from the sale of corn, potatoes, 
and peaches was higher but receipts from crop and 
livestock sales were smaller than in September 
farmers 


Government payments to 


a year ago. 
totaled $27,000,000 in September, $15,000,000 in 


\ugust 1938, and $5,900,000 in September 1937. 


Farm Wages. Earnings of farm hands usually 


increase during the autumn harvesting season but 
this year the level of farm wages in October was 
lower than in July. Averaged for the country as 
a whole the monthly wages of farm help receiving 
board were $24.00 on October 1, as against $24.55 
on July 1, and $20.40 for the 
1910-14. Farm hands not receiving board averaged 


$34.75 per month in the quarter ending Uctober 1, 


S-year average 


$35.50 per month for the 3 months ending July 1, 


1938, and $29.10 per month during 1910-14. 





INDUSTRY 


Output of steel, pig iron, and plate glass 
registered further increases inSeptember. Automo- 
bile assemblies and production of Lumber and cement 
were about the same as in the preceding month. 
Among the nondurable-goods industries substantial 
increases in production were reported in meat—packing 


establishments, sugar refineries, and tire factories. 


AND TRADE 


The net effect of the changes in manufactur- 
ing and mining activity from August to September 
was recorded by a slight increase in the Federal 
Reserve Board's adjusted index of industrial produc- 
tion. Based on the average of the 3 years 1923-25 
as 100, this index was 90 in September, 88 in 


the preceding month, and Lil in September 1937. 




















FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Industrial Production PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
aduusTeo iwoex USTED FOR SEASONAL VARLATION 
tty Gates 1923-25 = 100 lager Numbers 
23-25 = 100 a -— 
1938 0 0 
September... 90* 
Auguste cece 88 _ Nn h (0d 
PULV ccvseee 83 \ 
MEM adaces 77 30 , t t 0 
Mayeccccces 76 
April.scecee 77 
March. cccee 79 ad ad 
February... 79 
Januaryeses 80 a ” 
1937 
a” 0 
December... 84 
November... RY e 
October.... 103 2) 0 Bt) (8? Teo Bid BES (ib Bi? Be B29 M30 WS (88 (8? (aa 18S BM My 799° 
September.. 111 on Ga aa 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. About 83,500 
and trucks were assembled in September. 
tion of 90,500 in 


preceding month and 171,200 in September 1937. 


passenger cars 
Produc- 


cars and trucks totaled the 


Bituminous Coal. The 32,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal mined during September was an 
increase of 3,300,000 tons over August but a 


decline of 7,200,000 tons compared with September 
a year ago. 

Building Construction. 
cities indicate that the value 


Reports from 
of 
activity for which permits were issued in September 
totaled $159,500,000 or slightly more 


The value 


2, 169 


construction 


than in 


August. of permits issued this Sep- 


tember was 20 percent higher than in September 


of last year. 





© 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. September output of electri, 
totaled 9,593 million kilowatt 
This was a decline of 332 million kilowatt hours 


energy hours, 


compared with August and of 388 million kilowatt 
hours compared with September 1937. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I raij- 
the 638 , 200 


during September. 


roads loaded on average cars of 


freight per week Freight car 


loadings averaged 598,000 cars per week in August 


and about 792,400 cars per week in September , 
year ago. 
Steel. The September output of steel ingots 


totaled nearly 2,660,000 tons. Ingot production 


in August was estimated at 2,550,000 tons and in 


September of last year at 4,290,000 tons. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


Service. Nearly 
the Federal 
Of this number 


in the Federal 


persons 


Employment 
1,220,000 
Government Service in September. 
752,000 


were employed in 
(exclusive of force-account, supervisory, 
and technical employees) worked in the executive 
339,100 in 5,400 in the 
legislative, and 2,179 in the judicial service. 
P.W.A. Construction Projects. 
the site of construction on projects financed by 


service, the military, 


Employment at 


the Public Works Administration provided work for 


118,900 persons in September, as against 108,900 
in August. totaled 
$9,980,000 in September and $9,260,000 in August. 

Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
ects. Approximately 266,600 


wages totaling $27,900,000 in September 


Wages to the men employed 


workers received 
for work 
performed on projects financed by regular appro- 
the 


In the preceding month 255,600 workers 


priations and by Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 
earned $24,900,000 in wages. 


20 


The Works Program. the 
Works Progress Administration other than emergency 


Projects financed by 


conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P.W.A. work financed by The Works Program, provided 
Their 
earnings during the month amounted to$174,950,000. 


employment to 3,460,000 persons in September. 


About 
and instruc 


Emergency Conservation Work. 317,250 


enrolled workers, camp Supervisors, 
tors were employed in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in September roll of 
$14,470,000. In August 334,250 workers received 


$14,950,000 in wages. 


at a total pay 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 
Social Security Board from 115 urban areas indicate 
that approximately $23,050,000 was disbursed in 
822,800 families and single 
This was a Slight decline 
in both disbursements and persons affected compared 


general relief to 


persons in September. 


with August. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


Wholesale Prices. The 


wholesale commodity prices was slightly higher in 
September, but 10.4 percent below September of last 
Based upon 1926 as 100, the Bureau of Labor 


year. 


Statistics index was 78.3 in September, as against 


general 


level of 
a year ago. 


commodities w 


in August, an 


In other words, 


hich cost $100 at wholesale in 


d $87.40 in September 1937. 


78.1 in the preceding month and 87.4 in September 


the same quantity of 


1926 


could be purchased for $78.30 in September, $78.10 








= 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





SEPTEMBER 
193” 


SEPTEMBER 
1938 


SEPTEMBER 


t) OR DECREASE (—) 


INCREASE OR 
1947 TO 


SEPTEMBER 1938 





= 


All commodities . 


Farm products . .« « « « 
Raw materialS . .« « « « « 
Semimanufactured articles 


Finished products... . 








Index 


87.4 


Index 
78.3 


68.1 
72.0 
74.7 
81.8 














Percent 


-10.4 


-20.7 
-14.7 
-12.4 


- 8.2 














Retail Food Prices. 
advanced slightly in September. 
the 


about 8 below 


1937. The Bureau of 


percent 


includes price quotations of 84 


at retail in 51 cities was 72.5 


Average retail food prices 
They still remained 
average 


Labor Statistics index which 


in the middle of 


September, 
79.0 in Sept 
of September 
purchased in 
72.5 


aI 


foodstuffs sold 


compared 


means that for every 


August and 79 cents in September of 


mon th 


1926. 


with 


(mcw a 


ember 1937, and 100 in 


dollar's worth of 


1926, consumers paid on the 


79 


last 


earlier, 


This 


foodstuff's 
average 
cents in September, as against 72.2 cents in 


year. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





RETAIL PRICE 





SEPTEMBER 1938 | SEPTEMBER 1937 


INCREASE 
SEPTEMBER 





Bread, pound . « « « « 


Butter, pound ... - 
Milk, delivered, quart 
Eggs, dozen ...«-« « 
Potatoes, pound .. . 
Lard, pound .. « « « 
Pork chops, pound 
Round steak, pound 
Sugar, pound. . .« 


Coffee, pound .. 





Cents ‘ents 
8.9 
40.7 


12.7 


8.4 


y 
1 
2 
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